














The function of the ideal dentifrice 
is to conserve the teeth as well as the 
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tissues which support them. 
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PYORRHOCIDE 


POWDER 
(Antiseptic) 


protects the teeth 
against decay because 
it is an efficient medium 
for keeping the enamel 
clean and polished. 


It protects the tissues 
which hold the teeth 
in place through its 
ability to keep the 
gums hard and firm— 
thus safeguarding the 
bony tissue or root 


socket. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is 
medicated with DEN. 
TINOL (4%). 


Dentinol is supreme in 
allaying soreness, in- 
flammation and infec- 
tion of oral tissue. 


The patient’s use of 
Pyorrhocide Powder 
and the dentist's use 
of Dentinol need only 
a trial to insure their 
constant employment. 


Prescribe Pyorrhocide Powder - - Compare Results 
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Pyerrhocide vder samples for dsstribution 
re c ‘ 
to patients, and a trial bottle of Dentino! 
yr use at the chair, sent free on request. 


| The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Co., Inc. 


. | 1480 Broadway New York 
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| Waiting fot 
aiting tor a 
eeth B 
Cau 
au Patient 
amel 
od. By a 1923 Graduate in Dentistry 
_ Here I sit and sit and sit, 
, Waiting for a patient. 
| its Doing nothing and can’t quit 
the Waiting for a patient. 
m— See the people on the street 
the Hurry to a place to eat— 
Board bill’s due that I can’t meet 
root Waiting for a patient. 
‘ Many times I’ve scanned these walls 
r is Waiting for a patient. 
EN. Reading, writing, thinking, palls 
Waiting for a patient. 
Kipling’s “‘Boots’’ may tell a tale— 
e in Little things make strong minds fail. 
in- This makes soul and body quail; 
laa Waiting for a patient. | 
Time was when I longed to be 
Waiting for a patient. 
of In my office—fearless, free, 
der Waiting for a patient, 
use Yes, I’m free now all the time— 
rl (Board and room’s not) it’s a crime; 
y | Girl sees other men while I’m 
eur Waiting for a patient. 
nt. Never think, my friend, that I, 
Its Waiting for a patient. 
Give up hope and long to die, 
Waiting for a patient. 
I believe that old remark; 
“Light must always follow dark’”’— 
All good dentists have to start 
Waiting for a patient. 
























A Word of Welcong t 


By C. N. JOHNSON, M.A., L.D.S., D.D.S., M.D.S, 
Chicago, Illinois 
President-Elect, American Dental Association 


=) 1 IS a pleasure to 
Zi be permitted to say 
a word of welcome 
to the incoming 
: | graduates. Nothing 
is more significant in the future 
development of dentistry than 
the annual influx of young men 
and women into our professional 
ranks. 

Those of us who have been 

some time in practice, and have 
studied the personnel of the pro- 
fession year after year are more 
impressed with this than are the 
recent graduates themselves. We 
are, therefore, in a position to 
say with all our hearts that we 
extend a cordial welcome to 
every boy and girl who comes 
out of college this year. 
_ Each graduation time stirs us 
with peculiar interest. We try 
to visualize the possibilities of 
what this particular class may 
bring the profession in the way 
of new talent, because we are 
always looking for new talent. 
We know only too well that the 
character of this talent deter- 
mines the future development of 
the profession ; that without this 
annual influx of recruits the pro- 
fession would soon run out. 

The graduates can never know 
how anxious we are that they 
bring into the profession the 
right kind of talent and the 
proper spirit. After all, it is 





the. tendency that really counts 
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—the tendency to go right or to 
go wrong. 

Some great man has said that 
he was not so much concerned 
about where each _ individual 
stood as he was about the direc- 
tion in which he was going. And 
it is so with the recent graduate 
—it matters not so much what 
his capabilities are on the day of 
graduation. as it does what his 
tendency is. If his tendency is 
toward slothfulness and _indif- 
ference, he will not bring much 
of value to dentistry, and it 
would not have been a great loss 
if he had never been graduated; 
but if his tendency is to improve 
himself by application and con- 
stant observation and study, even 
though he may not have been a 
brilliant student in college, he 
will be welcomed into the pro- 
fession as a distinct asset to den- 
tistry. 

We older men have a warmer 
place in our hearts for the new 
recruits than they can ever real- 
ize. We know only too well 
that we must look to them to 
take up the work that we are 
doing, and we fervently hope 
that they will do the work bet- 
ter than we have done it. We 
invite them most cordially into 
our councils. We ask them to 
sit down beside us in our dental 
societies. We want them to be- 
come an integral part of all of 
our organizations, We know 
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that these organizations cannot 
‘continue without an influx of 
new blood, and we find our- 
selves cheered and encouraged 
by the fact that this new blood is 
available. 

A word of advice—let the 
young graduate come to us in all 
confidence and candor, and tell 
us his troubles. He will have 
them—probably many of them 
—and all we ask is the privilege 
of helping him. It is only by 
the mutual help of the. older 
men, and the energy and fresh 
vigor of the younger men, that 
the greatest progress can be 
made. 

But the young man must not 
look for the older man to hunt 
him up. 


In most instances this is im- — 


possible, and it should not be 
expected. The older man has 


eee Y 


many things on his mind to ab- 
sorb him, and the hours and 
days are going very rapidly with 
him: He is willing—more than 
willing—to turn aside from his 
duties to lend a helping hand to 
the new recruit, but manifestly 
he cannot go out of his way to 
seek him and offer his services. 

Let every young man who 
reads this feel that it is his le- 
gitimate privilege to approach 
any of the older practitioners in 
our ranks on any subject that 
concerns his welfare or the wel- 
fare of the profession, and | 
pledge him that he will receive a 
hearty response. To the gradv- 
ating classes all over the land a 
most cordial welcome is ex- 
tended, with the hope that they 
may soon feel at home in our 
midst, and consider themselves 
an integral part of this great 
and growing profession. 


“Sweet Alice’’ 


By LT. COMDR. PAUL G. WHITE (D. C.), U. S. N. 


Do you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt? 
Sweet Alice with hair so brown? 

How you wept with delight when she smiled at you 
And trembled with fear at her frown? 


Well, Alice is not the same, my boy, 
And her smiles no longer delight; 
With her teeth all out, and her cheeks caved in, 


She’s a sight, my boy, she’s a sight! 
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public pronounce- 
ment of private 
beliefs. 
AMOEBA—A semi- 
deity of the bacteriologist. 
APPOINTMENT—A date kept on 
a Florida train schedule. 
ASSISTANT (Mas.) —A tired 
young man. : 
ASSISTANT (Fem.) — Attired 
young woman. 
BACTERIOLOGY — The triumph 
of science over faith. 
Brre-PLaTE—Something out of 
Pandora’s box. 

CABINET—A piece of furniture 
placed under instruments. 
CHAIR—A place for acrobatics. 
CHART—A cabalistic form for 
those.who never heard of Ad- 

dison Sims. 

Ciinic—A method of advertis- 
ing ethically. 

CoLLEGE (Dental)—An insti- 
tution for the inculcation of 
day dreams. 





ConTACT - Pornt — An article 
demanded by all deans, hence 
included in the Freshmen out- 
fits. 

Crown (Gold)—A device for 
retaining cement. 

Crown (Open-Face)—A post- 
poned Richmond. 

Crown (Por.)—A whited sep- 
ulcher. 


Crown (Por. Jacket)—An ex- 
ample of the potter’s art. 
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Cuspipor — An Augean stable 
furnished with a canal. 

DEAN — An oracle in a wing 
collar. 

Dentist— Pithecanthropus 
erectus with flat feets 

DEVITALIZATICGN — The pro- 
logue to a tragedy. 

Diet — Things the patient 
should eat. 

DipLomMa—The epidermis of a 
sheep, inscribed with false- 
hoods. 

ENGINE—A _ Sadist’s efficient 
machine. 

EQUIPMENT— Lhe result of a 
child-like confidence in sales- 
men. 

EXAMINATION — A method of 
determining orthodoxy. 

ExopoNTist — A dentist with 
several elevators and a down- 
town address. 

EXTRACTION— The removal of 
a tooth, or something. 

Freres — Gratuities forced on 
modest benefactors. 

FILLING — A warning to bac- 
teria. 

Forcep—An instrument for 
correcting previous procedure. 

FRESHMAN—A youthful ideal- 
ist. 


Definitiopt 


By FRANK FITZPATRI@=” 
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opr Cynics 


A TRIPS” Philadelphia, Pa. 


table 
sional frankness. 
. GroAN—A quaint belief in the 
Wing a 
. spiritualist’s theory held by 
those in the waiting-room. An 
pus : ° . 
imaginary sound. 
HyGcIENIST — A virgin idealist 
dhe on a salary. 
IDEALIST — One who believes 
ent bacteria may be removed with 


a broach. 


of a IMPACTION — The answer to 


Alse- the exodontist’s prayer. 


IMPRESSION— Lhe first step in 


ient art. 


INLAY — A reason for rubber 


fa heels. 


les: ff Insrructor—A helpless grad- 


uate. 


of # Jaw—A mythical structure, re- 


puted extremely fragile. 


ith #} LaporaTORY—A post-graduate 


vn- school. 
MAGAZINE (Dental) — Scien- 
of tific bedtime stories. 
Materia Mepica—The peda- 
on gogue’s Pentateuch. 
MrpICAMENT—Hboly water ex- 
ac- cept to Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy. 
io MoutH—Where the drama is 
fa staged. 


tal therapeutics. 








Gas—A vapor causing occa- 


MoutuH WasH—T ranscenden- 
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Ora Caviry—The opening in 
the face south of the nose. 
OrTHODONTIA — The maimed 

face vice. 


PATIENT—Homo Sapiens in a 


diseased condition. 

PLatTE—An esthetic device used 
in social gatherings. 

Po.tisH— The gilt on the lily. 

Quiz—Mental gymnastics for 
undersized brains. 

REMOVABLE BripGE— Lhe pon- 
toon system. 

Root CANAL—Nature’s gift to 
Dr. Rhein. 

RuBBER Dam — Reverse Eng- 
lish. 

SALESMAN—A perambulating, 
prevaricating Pollyanna. 

SALINE SOLUTION — A remedy 
mentioned in the Bible. 

SALIVA—A catalyzer for tooth- 
pastes. 

STATE BoArp—A tribunal which 
determines fitness by the signs 
of the zodiac. 

STERILIZER — A work of art, 
carefully displayed. 

TEETH — Foundations for 
crowns. 

TREATMENT—Saliva in a solu- 
tion. 

VULCANIZATION—A method of 
canning used in dentistry. 

Waitinc - Room — Torque- 
mada’s antechamber. 

X-Ray — A mixture of faith 
and photography. 








Little journeys to the 
fountain-heads of scie: 









Dentistry--- Yesterdaf,,, 


In My Father’s Time 


<r ara FATHER, as a 
Ye). a boy, and ’way back 
mers . , 
# in the 40s, was ap- 
| prenticed to the 
3} Doctors Dodge in 
Siwy York City, and right fa- 
mous dentists were they. Under 
their guidance he learned his 
profession. 

The secrets of the office and 
of the laboratory were kept in- 
violate. No outsiders were al- 
lowed in. There was practically 





no reciprocity between the den-. 


tists in those days. Each man 
guarded his new ideas and im- 
provements jealously. That was 
the invariable rule in those days. 
The Baltimore Dental College 
was a perfectly new institution, 
and it evidently operated in a 


limited field. 
When I Was Young 


Times changed, and, with 
them, men’s ideas changed, too. 
Other dental colleges were or- 
ganized, and when I went to 
college in 1876 the teaching of 
dentistry had been revolution- 
ized. Now men exchanged ideas 
freely and things moved rapidly. 

Dental associations had been 
formed and clinics were given to 
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teach new ideas, new method; 
and to show new instruments 
and apparatuses. ‘The Dark Ages 
in dentistry were now of the 
past. 


Today 


These free exchanges of ideas 
reacted wonderfully, and then 
organized clinics appeared upon 
the programs, and then progres- 
sive clinics were given, and to 
these are due the wonderful 
strides that dentistry has made 
within the past 25 years. 

Inspiration is what these 
clinics have been to the men 
who have attended them, and, | 
might add, to the men who orig- 
inated and gave them as well. 

At these clinics the members 
hear of the latest developments, 
the new theories and see the 
latest innovations in appliances, 
and ofttimes they see actual 
demonstrations of the clinicians’ 
handiwork itself. 

These are the things of today. 
What of the morrow? 


The Morrow 


To go back a little. First it 
was secrecy, then simple clinics, 
and then group clinics—but al- 
ways clinics in which only the 
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By C. EDMUND KELLS, 
D. D.S. 


New Orleans, La. 


dafoday, Tomorrow 
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clinicians themselves have taken 
an active part. Is this the end? 
Can there be no further prog- 
ress? Have the present methods 
of teaching reached perfection? 
The answer to such a question 
is: | hope not! Perfection is a 
vision; a veritable mirage—al- 
was approaching and never any 
nearer. 

Then what shall be the next 
step in advance? 


The Dental Chautauqua 


About twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, Dr. Wm. H. Rich- 
ards, of Knoxville, president of 
the “Old Southern,” brought 
out the idea of holding a chau- 
tauqua, but no one took any in- 
terest in the matter and the sub- 


_ject was promptly dropped. 


Never have I heard it even 
referred to, but the idea took 
deep root in my heart (?) and 
every now and then I’d think it 
over. “Che more I’d think of it, 
the more it would appeal to me. 

The dental clinic of today is 
of a few days only. The men 
attending are inspired to go 
home and do better than they 
had been doing; but they do not 
learn, at the clinic, to do the 
work which they see done, and 
very many of these cannot learn 
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to do it when they get back 
home. ‘True, is it not? 

In the chautauqua it will be 
different. The men will learn 
to do the work, and when they 
get back home they will be able 
to continue to do it. 

In passing, it might be urged 
by some that the post-graduate 
courses offered by some colleges 
are all that are necessary, but to 
that I would say that the aver: 
age dentist cannot take these 
courses, for reasons that are so 
obvious that they need not be 
recited here. 


Mr. Vanderbilt’s Vision 


Many, very many years. agu 
Mr. Vanderbilt had a vision, 
and after looking these great 
United States over he selected a 
spot (some spot, I can tell you!) 
in North Carolina in which to 
make his vision come to pass. 

One only has to visit Bilt- 
more, nestled amongst the North 
Carolina mountains, tw appre- 
ciate the wisdom of his choice of 
location. 


Another Vision 


Some day, not far from Bilt- 
more, there will be a wonderful 
dental chautauqua, and here’s 
what will be seen there: Miles 
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and miles of forest, lakes and 
streams, hills and dales. A golf 
course, tennis courts, fishing 
and canoeing, and good roads 
for motoring. A great land- 
ing field, for many will come 
by plane. Upon a hilltop, a 
great aerial, for the wireless will 
keep this great community in 
constant touch with the outside 
world. Halls, barracks, cottages 
galore. . 

Here will come the best men 
in the country—our “stars” of 
the first magnitude —to teach 
their specialties in dentistry, but 
there will be no “clinics” as we 
understand them today. Classes 
will be held and the members 
will do the work themselves, 
and thus get practical instruc- 
tion. 

Besides the “stars,” there will 
be special instructors—not den- 
tists at all, but just young men 
who have been trained to the 
limit, each in his special line— 
and they will teach the me- 
chanics of dentistry. 

Let us take porcelain work 
for example, for, mind you, as 
the years go by, porcelain will 
become more and more in de- 
mand by the better class of den- 
tists. 

One expert will teach cavity 
preparation. ‘That’s all he 
knows, but he knows it well. 
Another will teach the making 
of the matrix, and the same can 
be said of him. And yet another 
of the same kind, who knows the 
art of laying on the body and 
the baking of it. When a man. 
gets by these experts, believe me, 
he will know something about 
porcelain! 


| 


Likewise, it would take two 
experts to teach him how to 
make jacket crowns; the one, 
the preparation of the root and 
making of the matrix ; the other, 
the color schemes, laying on of 
the porcelain and the baking; 
and again can it be said that, 
when they get through with 
him, he will know how to make 
porcelain jacket crowns. 

Bear in mind that there will 
be no stated courses of certain 
lengths. Each man can remain 
with one certain expert just as 
long as it is necessary in order to 
become proficient, and that’s a 
great point. Another point—he 
would never take up the second 
step until he really was prof- 
cient in the first. 

Gold foil filling, the cast gold 
inlay, amalgam fillings, the 
proper mixing of cements, and 
all forms of artificial dentures 
would be taught in this step-by- 
step manner, and by experts— 
real honest-to-goodness experts. 
Where else under the sun could 
such teaching be had? 

The mornings would be spent 
in work, the afternoons in out- 
door sports and recreation, the 
evenings at lectures or the 
movies—instructive, as well as 
entertaining, movies. 

Don’t you imagine that, with 
their afternoons devoted to golf, 
tennis, motoring, canoeing, fish- 
ing, etc., the stars would gladly 
come to such an institution? 

Any dentist could come here 
and take up one or more studies 
and carry them on just as long 
as he liked. Should his family 
be with him, they could all have 
an ideal time. With barracks for 
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men, small cottages for families, 
dining halls for all, living ex- 
penses would be at a minimum, 
and fees for the courses would 
be in keeping. 


No man would be refused be- . 


cause he could not afford the 
expense. | 

The “very latest’’ in every- 
thing would be on exhibition 
here, all the time, in the manu- 
facturers’ exhibits. 

Model offices there would be. 
Not the Fifth Avenue kind of 
model, but offices suitable to the 
men for city and country far 
removed from Fifth Avenue. 
They would be complete in 
every respect to teach the men 
the value of the harmony of 


color, of lighting effects, and. 


so On. 
Business methods would be 
taught, but mot those originated 
by manufacturers, dental deal- 
ers, or their agents, but taught 
by real professional men. 
Speaking for my own section, 
I do not hesitate to say—and | 
say it in no unkind spirit—that 
the dentists of the South need 
help, and here, in such a chau- 
tauqua is where they could best 


get it. A few successive years 
of such intensive training as 
they could obtain here’ would 
revolutionize their practice. 

Things are moving rapidly, 
and I believe these clinics of to- 
day, where we see things only, 
are bound to go, and that the 
chautauqua idea, where the men 
will not only see and hear 
things, but learn to do them as 
well, is the next logical progres- 
sive step. 


Another Attraction 


Another attraction—and a 
wonderful one it appears to me 
to be—is this: Dentists and den- 
tists families (yes, their fami- 
lies) who are in no position to 
have their own dental work well 
done could have it done while 
attending the chautauqua. That 
is how the patients would be 
supplied. 

Time is pressing. ‘This is a 
mere outline, but it is enough 
for the present. Will the dental 
profession be satisfied with the 
present educational methods, or 
will it ask for something more? 
‘Time will tell.”’ 





Old-Timers Meeting 
The class of 1904 of the University of Maryland, dental 


department, will hold a reunion, celebrating its twentieth anni- 
versary, at the annual meeting of the Maryland State Dental Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at the Southern Hotel, Baltimore, May . 


5-7, 1924. 











You Malt 


By HERBERT C. MILLER, D. D. S. 
Dean, North Pacific College, Portland, Oregon 


VERY man must 
| choose his own des- 
tiny, and this will 
be determined by 
his ideals and am- 
You are the architects 
You may 





bitions. 
of your own future. 
make your future almost what 


you will. Begin today, tomor- 
row, or the first day you are at 
your best, 100 per cent or above 
par, mentally and physically, to 
draw the plans for your future. 

Record your highest ideals of 
human attainment and then at 
all times strive to attain them. 
The greatest enjoyment and hap- 
piness comes from doing things. 
Service is the standard by which 
you will be measured, and your 
success or failure will be deter- 
mined by the character of serv- 
ice you render. Do not tolerate 
any thoughts or false ideals 
about not being able to receive 
the richest financial reward for 
conscientious, honest service. 
Your character and self-respect 
is worth more than all the gold 
in the world. You will need 
money, and it is right that you 
shall get it, but you will find to 
your sorrow that if money-get- 
ting is made your chief purpose 
in life you will acquire habits 
and adopt methods that will 
most effectually defeat you in 
your purpose. The man who 
makes service of the highest type 
of which he is capable his chief 
purpose will automatically place 


himself in position to reap the 
richest golden harvest. 

Your first duty after gradua. 
tion will be to qualify before th 
law to practice your profession, 
This is accomplished by pre. 
senting yourselves to the State 
Board of Dental Examiners and 
obtain a license to practice den- 
tistry in the State in which you 
elect to reside. State Board; 
will expect that you have laid a 
good foundation upon which to 
build an honorable professional 
career. 

You should have a keen sense 


_of responsibility and appreciate 


the trust you are seeking to have 
imposed. ‘Ihe question is fre. 
quently asked, “Would you ad- 
vise the new graduate to accept 
a position upon salary, or be 
come associated with an estab- 
lished practitioner in preference 
to opening an office and building 
up an independent practice?’ 
My answer is, that will depend 
entirely upon the character of 
the professional man with whom 
you propose to become associ- 
ated. [here are a few profes 
sional men with whom it would 
be a great advantage to become 
associated for a short time ora 
few years. An association of the 
right sort is regarded as prefer- 
able to a salaried position. Un- 
less an association can be made 
with an efficient, high type of 
practitioner, it will be much bet- 
ter for the new graduate to se- 
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practice?” 





The question is frequently asked, “Would 
you advise the new graduate to accept a posi- 
tion upon salary, or become associated with an 
established practitioner in preference to open- 
ing an office and building up an independent 


Dr. Miller gives a thoughtful answer. 


In touching other matters of vital import to 
the graduate in dentistry, he refers to the dan- 
ger of straining credit and the need for keeping 
in touch with professional progress through 
society membership and professional journals. 








cure a location and begin the 
building of an independent prac- 
tice. 

Don’t make the mistake of 
using your credit to the limit in 
purchasing elaborate, expensive 
equipment, as for’ example, 
units, electric combinations and 
electric engines. Some of these 
things are nice to have and will 
prove advantageous when you 
can-afford them, but the finan- 
ial obligation incurred may 
prove a serious embarrassment 


and materially interfere with 
your professional progress. 

You should subscribe for at 
least three of the best dental 
journals and buy the best new 
books relating to your profes- 
sion as soon as you can obtain 
them. 

Join the local dental society 
and take an active part in the 
meetings. Remember that pro- 
fessional service or a transac- 
tion that is not satisfactory to 
both parties is not a success. 
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Edwin Tyler Darby, 
D.D.S., M.D. 


Was born at Binghamton, and Mary Short Darby. 
N. Y., August 21, 1845. He is He received his early edu- 
the son of Rev. Chauncey cation at Cortland Academy, 
Darby, a Baptist clergyman, Homer, N. Y. 
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He began the study of 
dentistry with Dr. Ransom 
Walker, of Owego, N. Y., in 
1862. 

At the age of 17 he began 
the practice of dentistry on 
his own account at Marion, 
Wayne County, N. Y. 

He entered the Pennsyl- 
yania College of Dental Sur- 
gery, Philadelphia, in the au- 
tumn of 1864, graduating the 
following March, receiving 
the degree of Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery. 

Almost immediately after 
his graduation he was elected 
chief demonstrator of Oper- 
ative Dentistry in his alma 
mater, which position he 
held for a number of years. 

In 1876 he was elected 
professor of Operative Den- 
fistry, Dental Histology and 
Dental Pathology in the 
same institution. 

In 1878, when the trustees 
of the University of Penn- 
sylvania decided to create a 
dental department in that in- 
stitution, he was elected to 
fill the chair of Operative 


Dentistry, Dental Histology | 


and Dental Pathology, which 
position he held for 41 years. 

In 1875 he was elected 
president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Dental Society; 
the same year he was elected 
a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Board of Dental 
Examiners. 

In 1879 the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine was con- 
ferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

In 1883 he was elected 


president of the American 
Dental Association. 

In 1906 he was awarded 
the Jarvie gold medal, “For 
distinguished service to the 
science and art of dentistry,” 
by the New York State Den- 
tal Society, and was made an 
honorary member of that so- 
ciety. 

In 1909 he was tendered a 
banquet by the dentists of 
America at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City, 
when a beautiful testimonial 
in silver was presented to 
him, bearing the following 
inscription: “Presented to 
Edwin Tyler Darby, D. D. 
S., M. D., by his fellow mem- 
bers of the dental profession 
throughout the world, as a 
token of their affection and 
appreciation of his distin- 
guished service to the science 
and art of dentistry. New 
York, January 16, 1909.” 

In 1915 Dr. Darby and his 
classmate, Dr. S. H. QGuil- 
ford, were tendered a ‘ban- 
quet by the Academy of 
Stomatology, Philadelphia,to 
commemorate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of their graduation, 
each receiving a beautiful 
silver loving cup. 

In 1915 the trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania 
conferred upon him the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

Dr. Darby is a member of 
Delta Sigma Delta frater- 
nity and was elected its su- 
preme grand master in 1919. 

In 1920 the trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania 
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elected Dr. Darby emeritus an honorary member of tha 
professor of Operative Den- society. 
tistry, which position he still Dr. Darby hopes to spend 
holds. the remainder of his life 
In 1922, when the fiveden- doing some of the things that 
tal societies of Philadelphia an active professional career 
combined in the formation of has prevented him from ac. 
the Philadelphia Dental So- complishing. 
ciety, Dr. Darby was elected It is not without regret 
its first president. that Dr. Darby severs his 
In 1923 the Illinois State professional connection with 
Dental Society elected him a large and agreeable clien- 
an honorary member of that tele, many of whom are his 
society. The same year the warm, personal friends. 
Northeastern Dental Society —J. W.N. 
of Philadelphia elected him Lansdowne, Pa. 





Scientific Dental Center Will Treat 
New York’s Poor 





Wide World Photo 





The Scientific Dental Center which occupies the old Astor Library 
Building on Lafayette Street, New York City, was opened in February. an 
The center is to be conducted under the supervision of some of the leading 
dentists of New York. Inthe photo is Dr. James Kendall Burgess, pro- Cot 
fessor of Prosthetic Dentistry in the College of Baltimore, attending to sib) 
the patient’s dental needs with an audience of dentists. 
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\HERE were three 
hog . . “7° 
o Mey Gistinct exhibit 
Y 4 C= 
ae vey halls, where every 
aac conceivable type 
re y ae yh. . 
MOS of instruments, 
equipment, etc., were shown, 
and the general arrange- 
ment of the booths indicated 
that John H. Cadmus was 
the live chairman on the Ex- 
hibit Committee. 

An exhibit of this kind 
makes it possible for us who 
do not have the leisure to go 
to dental depots, or spend 
very much time with dental 
salesmen, to see all the won- 
derful things that the manu- 
facturers are making possi- 
ble for us in an economical 
way. Review the hardships 
that our predecessors went 
through when they had to 
make their own burs, all 
types of instruments, use 
foot engines, etc. 


The Banquet 


Last year Harry Pinney 
was president of the Society, 
ty @ and this year they have him 
as Chairman of the Banquet 
‘o- & Committee. He made it pos- 
to §f sible for us to have an un- 
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By SAMUEL PEPYS, Jr., D.D.S. 
The Chicago Meeting (Conclusion) 


usual evening, so far as a 
banquet goes. 

You know, since the pass- 
ing of the Volstead Act the 
day of the good old banquet 
is gone, and it takes an un- 
usual individual in this day 
and age to get up a banquet 
that is worth while. How- 
ever, Harry stepped on the 
pedal and gave a very dig- 
nified affair, not too long 
drawn out, and snappy 
enough to keep those in at- 
tendance amused and, at the 
same time, giving all a men- 
tal treat. 

A reception preceded the 
banquet and was well ar- 
ranged, and made it possible 
for many of the wives of 
those in attendance to be- 
come acquainted with one 
another. 

When everyone was as- 
signed to his table, those 
who were to be placed at the 
speakers’ table marched to 
their assigned places. 

The procession was led by 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Gil- 
more, and there was quite a 
bit of applause, and each 
well-known dentist received 
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applause as he proceeded to 
his seat. 
Quite a number at the 


speakers’ table were un- . 


known to us— various city 
officials who have done so 
much for the welfare of com- 
munity dentistry in Chicago. 
Guests of honor were Mr. 
and Mrs. Julius Rosenwald 
and a number of other dis- 
tinguished people. 

Dr. Benjamin S. Partridge, 
president of the Society, is a 
capable individual, but a very 
modest one. 

After we had been enter- 
tained by a wonderful jazz 
band, during the courses 
those who danced partici- 
pated. I never knew there 
were so many beautiful 
women in Chicago, and I 
was wondering why hereto- 
fore they have never been 
shown to us. I suppose they 
have been kept under cover 
about long enough, and it 
was high time that we had 
the opportunity and the 
pleasure of meeting so many 
_ of the wives of the dentists 
who, of course, in beauty far 
excelled their husbands. 

Business must be very 
prosperous in Chicago, judg- 
ing from the regalia they 
wore. I was rather disap- 
pointed that the official pho- 
tographer who usually makes 
banquet pictures was not on 
the job. 

We were entertained by a 
splendid jazz band, if you 
like jazz. Personally, I don’t 
like it, but the majority in 
attendance do—and the ma- 
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jority rules. I would hayegArth 
rather enjoyed, however, ,Mto t! 
different type of music. Dent 

The menu was a good one, mclear 
and during the courses wegthe | 
were entertained by E. L,@coulc 
Ball, of Cincinnati, andjwhic 
Messrs. Howard Hafford and § tion, 
William Waterworth. Eddie § show 
Ball, in addition to being af histo 
good dentist, is a splendid §serv! 
entertainer and, with his §cago 
singing partner and piano ™—th 
accompanist, kept the crowd § were 
in good spirits with parodies §of P 
relating to dentistry. The § outli 
closing number, when Eddie § acco 
gives an imitation of the cele. § lectu 
brated tenor, John McCor. Mest, 
mack, was a wonderful piece § prev 
of acting and made all those § feat 
in attendance realize that §—th 
Eddie is more than a dentist. § lecte 

In addition, we had a vocal § cent 
solo by our distinguished § thir: 
dentist, G. M. Hambleton, § shor 
whose accompanist was an- § He: 
other dentist, C. E. Bollinger. § tive 
Their selection was “The §f tal « 
Little House on the Hill,” by § tion 
La Touch. The doctor has § that 
a very pleasing voice and § drer 
showed that he knows the § wou 
technic of its use. able 

The president, Dr. Par- J at | 
tridge, then introduced the ff ahe 
toastmaster, who was none @ ‘0m 
other than the peer of toast- @ Mol 
masters, C. N. Johnson. He § ‘rat 
stated than he would not try § o t 
to emulate Don Gallie, who § o ' 
was toastmaster last year @ ™0! 
and did all the talking, but @ cus 
was going to have the speak- § a’ 
ers who had been selected do @ tst 
that part of it. role 

He then introduced Dr. § fess 
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Arthur G. Black, to respond 
to the toast, “Community 
Dental Service.” Space was 
cleared in the south end of 
the banquet hall so that all 
could view a large screen 
which was in a good posi- 
tion, and lantern slides were 
shown thereon giving the 
history of community dental 
service from the start in Chi- 
cago up to the present time 
—the various clinics that 
were established, the number 
of patients treated, and an 
outline of what is still to be 
accomplished. Dr. Black’s 
lecture was of unusual inter- 
est, bringing out the facts in 
preventive dentistry. Three 
features had to be considered 
—the first was “things neg- 
lected ;” second, “high per- 
centage of infection,’ and 
third, “the lives that are cut 
short by those infections.” 
He showed that the real mo- 
tive was the control of den- 
tal diseases and the preven- 
tion of systemic diseases; 
that the work done on chil- 
dren was a work which 
would prove the most profit- 
able, and that we should look 
at least twenty-five years 
ahead; that the adult will, to 
some extent, neglect his own 
mouth ; that the present gen- 
eration is being taken care 
of to the best of the ability 
of the profession, and that 
more attention should be fo- 
cused upon the coming gen- 
eration, and that child den- 
tistry will play an important 
tole in the history of our pro- 
fession. 






He divided the population 
into three groups — first, 
those who are not able to 


. pay for the smallest amount 


of dental service, others who 
could pay a small fee, and 
others who could pay a just 
compensation. The doctor 
emphasized the fact that 
community dental service 


was not only for the poor 


people, but was for the com- 
munity in general and was a 
general health service, and 
that whatever is done in hy- 
giene is for the promotion of 
health and is largely educa- 
tional. 

He outlined a very clever 
plan for dividing the city 
into fifteen different districts, 
so that each district may be 
served and so that the indi- 
vidual seeking the service 
does not have to travel all 
day to reach a certain desti- 
nation, losing an immense 
amount of time in the aggre- 


-gate. 


Instead of erecting a me- 
morial such as the Forsyth 
Infirmary at Boston, or the 
Eastman at Rochester, the 
clinics were to be con- 
ducted in modest environ- 
ment, spending the greater 
amount of money upon the 
services rendered rather than 
upon the building. He gave 
due credit, of course, to the 
wonderful work done by the 
Forsyth Infirmary and the 
Rochester Dispensary, as 
both of these institutions 
blazed the way for other 
cities in this country to make 
it possible to solicit sufficient 
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money to carry on commu- 
nity dentistry. 

It is the usual plan for any 
local committee, when they 


-have an individual who feels 


inclined to help further the 
cause of humanity through 
dental service, to resort to 
the plan of having such pros- 
pective donor go to Boston 
and Rochester to show him 
the possibility of this great 
work and the good that they 
are accomplishing. 

Black, in his talk, called 
attention to the difficulty 
that the Chicago committee 
have had with the city of- 
ficials in getting sufficient 
appropriations to carry on 
the clinics already estab- 
lished. The amount received 
in Chicago was approxi- 
mately $500 a month, against 
$75,000 a year which the city 
of Bridgeport appropriated 
for their community dental 
services. Locating clinics in 
fifteen different parts of Chi- 
cago rather appealed to me 
from a practical ‘standpoint. 
The presentation of the facts 
relative to community dental 
service furnished informa- 
tion which we should all as- 
similate and give thought 
to, so that we can give acer- 
tain amount of our time and 
energy to this noble cause— 
although we often dread this 
subject presented to us ata 
festive board. Nevertheless, 
it was a timely subject, and 
there should be more funds 
directed into this channel. 

The toastmaster then in- 
troduced that entertainer of 


a , 


all entertainers in the dental 
world, Dr. Arthur G. Smith, 
from Peoria, IIl:, who ably 
entertained us in a lighter 
vein. This great artist has 
appeared on many occasions 
before the Illinois men. 

Upon receipt of an invita- 
tion to appear before this 
meeting, he was rather ina 
quandary, he stated, as to 
the selection of subject to be 
presented, and he submitted 
the question to, as he stated, 
his supreme court, Mrs. 
Smith, and she suggested 
‘“‘Mere Thought,” by Bill 
Nye. 

It had been my privilege to 
read this wonderful piece of 
work a great many years 
ago and, as even Bill Nye 


could never get it over on 


the platform, our own dear 
Arthur Smith got it over in 
a masterly way. He came 
back, in response to a tre- 
mendous encore, with an 
imitation of the hick high 
school boy reciting “Autumn 
Leaves.” 

Seated at the head table 
was our beloved Bill Tag- 
gart, who has contributed so 
much to the profession, and 
the thought occurred to me: 
what was the occasion? 

As I looked over all of 
inlay clinics, and with the 


thought that he has been the 


individual who made so much 
of this good work possible, it 
made me feel very sad, as ! 
have often wondered how he 
feels at heart over the many 
difficulties that followed his 
work. No doubt, all his life 
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many, but he seems to look 
the same jovial Bill Taggart, 
and I understand is still 
working On many new prob- 
lms that are yet to be 
solved. 

His appearance at the head 
table was for the presenta- 
tion, which was ably handled 
by the toastmaster, of a di- 
ploma which it is customary 
to give to all ex-presidents of 
the Chicago Society. Bill was 
out of the city when former 
presentations were made, 
and this was an opportune 
time to make the presenta- 
tion to him. He graciously 
bowed acceptance. 

C. N. also presented one to 
the present presiding officer, 
Dr. Partridge. 

Before I overlook it, I 
must mention the fact that 
the president of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, Bill 
Gifin, was seated at the 


board and made a short. 


speech, and I was glad that 
he didn’t draw it out too 
long. 

The toastmaster then in- 
troduced the chairmen of the 
various sections, who were 
responsible for the success 
of this big meeting — and 
then the big climax! 

Dr. C. N. Johnson eulo- 
sized the work of Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald, of Chicago, in 
fecognition of his philan- 
thropy, a number of years 
ago, when he was solicited 
by the committee who started 
community dental service in 
Chicago for sufficient funds 
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his difficulties have been 


to conduct the clinics so that 
those children of Chicago 
who are unable to have their 
teeth cared for could have 
such services rendered in a 
proper manner. That so 
many charities are started in 
an impractical way, with a 
great deal of enthusiasm, 
and soon die off for lack of 
practical experience or prac- 
tical motives, is often dis- 
couraging to those who have 
the interest of humanity at 
heart and are ready to give 
over to such causes a reason- 
able amount of money fur- 
ther to advance our prob- 
lems. The statements made 
by the toastmaster, however, 
reveal that the clinics as con- 
ducted in Chicago have 
proved to be of a very prac- 
tical nature, and that the 
dentists of the city of Chi- 
cago have been appreciative 
of the financial assistance 
given by Mr. Rosenwald, 
and are showing it by honor- 
ing him upon this occasion 
and at the greatest dental 
center in the world. 

Mr. Rosenwald responded 
to C. N. Johnson’s eulogy, 
and you know that the latter 
is past master of that art. 

A business man, directing 
a firm like Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., of which he is president, 
having shaped the destiny of 
this wonderful institution 


for years, is not expected, as 
a rule, to be a good after- 
dinner speaker, but the way 
he responded to the kindly 
remarks of C. N. was a 
credit to him. 
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There was modesty per- 
sonified, giving due credit to 
Mrs. Rosenwald for her 
many able suggestions and 
her sympathy and the love 
of humanity which she pos- 
sesses. When a biography is 
written of the life work of 
this man, I have no doubt 
but that it will exert a tre- 
mendous impression upon 
the youth of America. 
Though he is a successful 
man, he has not allowed 
himself to be placed in that 
position where he is beyond 
the thought of enlightening 
and furthering the cause of 
humanity, and extending his 
purse wherever it is needed 
for a worthy cause. His ex- 
planation of the work, as car- 
ried on in a nose and throat 
clinic over which he has been 
the guardian angel, rather 
touched my heart, for I re- 
called my own youth, when 
my parents did not have 
enough money to pay for a 
tonsil operation and I suf- 
fered tonsilitis every winter 
for a great many years, de- 
laying me in my work. It 
was not until later years that 
I had them removed, and it 
had a very marked improve- 
ment in my general health. 

He is possibly not aware 
of all the good things that he 
is doing for humanity. Asa 
successful man, he certainly 
was successful in the selec- 
tion of his “supreme court,” 
as he followed through on 
Smith’s good opener. 

To his right was this 
charming individual, and 





ne. ot 


neither Lillian Russell nor 


‘any of the other American 


beauties had anything on 
her, and I saw Lillian in her 
best days. 

In talking to the various 
committees that had occa- 
sion to interview her during 
the progress of constructing 
the Chicago clinic, they all 
paid her the very highest 
compliments for the kindly 
manner in which they were 
received and the thought 
given to their many prob- 
lems. 

During Mr. Rosenwald’s 
able response, he could not 
refrain from a bit of the 
lighter vein, and entertained 
with a story on his own 
firm, which is the greatest 
institution of its kind in the 
world. 

He told one on a Swedish 
girl who asked her mother, 
““Where did we get the Ten 
Commandments?” and _ the 
mother replied, “We got 
them from Sears Roebuck.” 
He then told of his compet- 
itors telling this story with 
a comeback as follows: “We 
thought they must have sold 
them all, for they don’t keep 
any.” This got quite a rise 
from the audience, and, of 
course, we all knew that this 
is not true, as out in my 
community all the farmers 
send for catalogues from this 
wonderful institution, and if 
there is a penny over the ac- 
count it is directed back to 
the individual. Its reputa- 
tion has been entirely built 
on such methods. 
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Mr. Rosenwald showed an 
appreciative spirit, and the 
rise of the entire audience 
when he was introduced was 


evidence that there is great © 


respect for this individual in 
the dental world; he will al- 
ways be remembered. He 
prolonged his stay quite a 
time after the toastmaster 
had closed the meeting, au- 
tographing his picture, which 
was on the first page of the 
program. This appealed to 
me, for it showed the respect 
those in attendance have for 
him. Chicago is. very for- 
tunate to have in its midst 
such a toastmaster as C. N. 
Johnson, who, after an even- 
ing of enlightment, sent us 
on to our respective hotels 
with the thought that den- 
tistry, although we have our 
troubles, is worth the while. 

I missed a great many 
good clinics, to which I was 
invited, in the various rooms. 
There are always good dem- 
onstrations on mixing some 
new concoctions, but my 
wife was with me at this 
meeting, so I did not get any 
new ones to take to the fel- 
lows back home. 

The banquet was over 
around midnight, and I did 
not get a great deal of sleep, 
for 1 wanted to be on time at 
the general session the next 
morning at 9 o'clock. You 
don’t get a great deal of 
sleep at any meeting; why 
start so early? This session 
was over at 11 a. m. and 
should have started at 10 a. 


m., so to allow us that extra 
hour. 

. The first on the program 
at this session was: B. E. 
Lischer, of St. Louis, and he 
gave an original paper on 
“Normal and Abnormal De- 
velopment.” Hedid approach 
his subject with the usual 
stereotyped illustrations seen 
at every orthodontist’s lec- 
ture, but he had a great 
many new and original slides 
and, in addition, had a thor- 
ough understanding of his 
subject. When he was intro- 
duced to the audience by Dr. 
Noyes I thought I was in for 
another repetition of a copied 
work, but I had a good men- 
tal treat. The doctor made 
frequent reference to the 
lack of recognition of dental 
deformities and that delay 
was dangerous. His com- 
parative study of the human 
head was a masterpiece, and 
he showed that he was not 
depending entirely upon ap- 
pliances to obtain his results. 
He showed an unusual case 
of a misplacement of one 
tooth with the remaining 
teeth in perfect alignment. 

He showed many cases 
where treatment would be 
difficult after stunted growth 
of the mandible, and advised 
that the child be taken to the 
orthodontist at a very early 
age, as the alert diagnosti- 
cian can often prevent mal- 
occlusion. 

At the conclusion of Dr. 
Lischer’s paper Harold Smith 
introduced Haidee Weeks 
Guthrie, of New Orleans, 
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who read a paper on “Oral 
Diagnosis,” and in his intro- 
ductory remarks he titled 
her with a distinguished de- 
gree—T. L. W. P.—which I 
was not familiar with, but he 
explained the degree as “The 
Lord Will Provide.” 

-New Orleans is to be con- 
gratulated upon having such 
a charming individual to do 
such constructive work as 
she outlined in her paper. I 
understand that she, unaided, 
created and maintained a 
community dental station in 
that city which is doing a 
creditable work. Chicago has 
a great claim upon her, as 
she graduated from one of 
their institutions. 

She detailed the summary 
of cases from a diagnostic 
standpoint as obtain in her 
clinic. It was a revelation 
to those in attendance. One 
of her findings in the clinic 
was of interest to all— her 
claim that the radiograph 
findings of hundreds of cases 
examined showed the com- 
mon fusion of the roots of 
the teeth in hereditary syph- 
ilitic cases, and that in nine 
cases out of every ten there 
was a fusion and that ortho- 
dontic treatment was not 
a marked success in these 
cases. 

The doctor possesses a 
real dental education and is 
capable of directing the work 
she has so well started. The 
data she has compiled will be 
a great help to those who are 
compiling our statistics. 

Dr. Prothero then intro- 


ee 


duced Thomas L. Gilmer, 
who changed his subject 
from “What Teeth Should 
Be Extracted”. to ‘“‘Some 
Things to Be Considered 
“When Teeeth Are to Be Ex- 
tracted.” Dr. Prothero paid 
the essayist quite a compli- 
ment when he stated to the 
audience that the doctor has 
attended fifty-two consecu- 
tive meetings of the Illinois 
State Society and that he 
was a student in both medi- 
cine and dentistry. 

The doctor, before reading 
his paper, stated that his 
viewpoint had not satisfied 
both extremists and that he 
had no set and fast rule for 
all cases. He then read his 
paper, which showed careful 
preparation of a subject that 
is so vital to the profession 
at this time. | 

He classified his cases in 
accordance with the resist- 
ance of the tissue cells to the 
invasion of bacterial infec- 
tion, periapical infection and 
those due to pyorrhea, and 
where there is death of the 
cementum involvement and 
of the peridental membrane. 
The overstressing of dental 
foci, he thought, was largely 
due to the fact that they 
were easier to locate than in 
other parts of the body. 

The conclusion of all of 
those in attendance to whom 
I spoke after the meeting 
was that his paper was the 
Sanest message we have had 
since all the discord has 
arisen. It takes an unusual 
individual to take up a sub- 
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ject, that has been so debat- 
able, from a sane standpoint, 
4s the extremist is often mis- 
lading on both ends of the 
line. 

Clinics were conducted at 
the various schools in the 
afternoon, for which auto- 
mobile service was provided. 
[did not, however, avail my- 
self of the privilege, as I pre- 
ferred staying around to see 
the clinics given at the 
Drake. 

Dr. Charles E. Woodbury, 
of Council Bluffs, gave an 
unusual lecture on the man- 
agement of proximal cavities 
infront teeth. In his lecture 
he detailed the filling of cavi- 
ties in proximal surfaces of 
the front teeth where porce- 
lain inlays, silicates or a gold 
inlay would be contraindi- 
cated. 

This was followed by a 
splendid clinic given by the 
Woodbury Unit, consisting 
of H. A. True, Des Moines, 
la; John H. Davis, Sioux 
City, Ia.,and F. W. Schaefer, 
Omaha, Neb. What a treat 
itis to see some real oper- 
ators doing some real gold 
fil work and ideal cavity 
preparation, selecting cases 
that are not ideal under the 
most favorable environment 
and carrying on the most 
beautiful type of work! That 
gold foil is not a lost art in 
the dental profession today 
is so evident when men like 
Woodbury still encourage 
its use in indicated cases. 
The great operators of the 
past were all gold-foil oper- 


ators, and to see a clinic of 
this kind brings you back to 
the day prior to the introduc- 
tion of the gold inlay, which 
has done so much to save the 
nervous energy of both pa- 
tient and operator, also mak- 
ing it possible to place res- 
torations where heretofore it 
had been impossible. 

Frederick B. Noyes gave a 
lecture on the pathology of 
the peridental membrane, 
which I was unable to at- 
tend. | 

Dr. J. G. Meisser, of Roch- — 
ester, had a paper on the re- 
lationship betweeen dental 
foci and systemic diseases. 
I understand it is about what 
he has been giving in the 
past. I also understand from 
Dr. Price that Dr. Meisser is 
to become associated with 
him in-his organization in 
Cleveland. 

The exhibit of the Public 
Service Committee of the 
Chicago Dental Society was 
unusually interesting, illus- 
trating the wonderful work 
being accomplished by the 
Children’s New Dental Clinic 
of the Cook County Hospital. 

Patients were shown and 


’ photographs, casts and charts 


were used to assist in ex- 
plaining the great value of 
the work done at this great 
institution. 3 

Dr. R. E. McBoyle, of Chi- 
cago, gave a lecture which 
was an improvement over 
that which he gave last year, 
and, as usual, is always a 
very good clinician. 

Dr. G. A. Franzwa, of Mil- 
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waukee, gave a clinic on the 


used as individual restora- 
tions and as abutments. It 
was well presented and 
showed an immense amount 
of preparation on the part of 
the doctor. 

Dr. Ralph H. Fouser, on 
“Fractures of the Mandible,” 
I passed over, and I was un- 
able to see the clinic of Vic- 
tor C. Nyland, of Chicago, 
who, I understand, had a 
very good clinic. It was also 
impossible to cover Dr. L. H. 
Thomas’ clinic on diagnosis 
and oral surgery. 

The City of Chicago 
Health Department exhibit, 
“Visual Education in Public 
Health Work,” was good. A 
motion picture lecture on 
subjects of smallpox, diph- 
theria, social diseases and 
kindred subjects was cov- 
ered. 

Our old friend, Philip R. 
Thomas, of Minneapolis, was 
on the job. I have heard Phil 
quite a number of times, and 
went in and shook hands 
with him about the time he 
was through with his work. 
He is doing wonderful work 
and is giving his entire at- 
tention to the treatment of 
children’s teeth, and seems 
to have his subject well in 
hand. 

The evening lecture given 


technic for castings to be 


tin Te 


over to community dental 
service was said to be very 
interesting, although my own 
evening was given over to a 
show on the Rialto. 

The general clinics on Sat- 
urday morning given by the 
various groups showed an 
immense amount of prepara- 
tion on the part of the chair- 
men and the clinicians. 

The clinic of Henry P. 
Boos, of Minneapolis, was 
rather unusual for a labora- 
tory man to conduct, and he 
did not approach it like the 
usual fresh laboratory man, 
who hasn’t sense enough to 
come in out of the rain and 
insults a lot of dentists. He 
goes about his work in a 
sane manner and is not con- 
tinually casting reflections 


upon the dental profession. 


A great many of the clinics: 
given on the previous day 
were repeated, and were well 
attended. On the whole, the 
meeting was equal to that of 
a National meeting in every 
respect. 

My State society has asked 
me to prepare a paper and, 
as I will read it this Fall, I 
am not going to wait until 
the last minute to prepare it, 
and in the meantime Samuel 
is going to take a vacation 
on this bum stuff of his and 
prepare this paper, and you 

will not hear from him again 
until it is finished, 
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Please address all communications regarding this department direct to 
Dr. E. L. Pettibone, 6503 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


_ Two More Dayton Clinics 


—eq UR article last 
month covered part 
of our visit to Day- 
ton, Ohio. There 
are two more ideal 
factory dental dispensaries in 
Dayton which deserve the very 
highest praise. 


Both are under the direction 
of Dr. D. E. Reese, a very en- 
thusiastic worker, and are lo- 
cated at the plants of the Day- 
ton Engineering Laboratories 
Company, commonly known as 
the Delco plant, and at the Gen- 
eral Motors Research Labora- 





General Motors Research Laboratories Clinic 
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tories. Both of the companies 
are divisions of General Motors. 

The dispensary at the Delco 
plant has been operating since 
May, 1919, and the one at the 
General Motors Research Lab- 
oratories has been in operation 
since June, 1921. Dr. Reese de- 
votes all of his time to these 
clinics, working at one during 
the morning and at the other in 
the afternoon. He not only does 
the dental reparative work, but 
enthusiastically teaches: mouth 
hygiene to the employees. His 
enthusiasm for his work is such 
that his assistants and associates 
have absorbed considerable of it, 
and are much more than ordina- 
rily enthusiastic about the work 
being done and its value to the 
factory, not only from a wel- 
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In the Delco Clinic 





fare but also from a production 
standpoint. 

The factory paper is used to 
carry Dr. Reese’s messages on 
mouth hygiene to the workers 


and their families. This is a 
very effective method and re. 
sults in a wonderful betterment 
of the community by reason of 
their value in disease prevention. 

All work done is free, and 
consists of : 

1. Instruction as to the care of 

the teeth and mouth. 

2. Temporary fillings and first- 

aid work. 

3. Prophylaxis. 

4. Extractions. 

5. Some permanent work. 

The cases where permanent 
work is done are usually more 
or less charity work for em- 
ployees who could not otherwise 
have the work done. 
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Dr. McCann, the medical su- 
pervisor for the companies, real- 
zing that the cause of many of 
the troubles presented to his 
department originated in the 
mouth, has brought about a co- 
operation between the medical 
and dental departments, which 
isa very great advantage. 

For instance, if a patient has 
considerable extraction to be 
done the factory physician will 
give a general anesthetic. 

These are two ideal factory 
dental dispensaries located right 
in the factory, almost among the 
workers, where no time is lost 
going to a distant dispensary— 
and they -fulfill their purpose, 
that of keeping the employees fit 
and on the job. 





In the January issue of The 
Nation’s Health there appears 
avery valuable contribution by 
Ralph W. Elliott, M. D., en- 
titled “Scope of Work in an In- 
dustrial Dental Clinic.” This 
was read before the A. D. A. at 
Cleveland. — 

We wish to especially call 
your attention to the following: 


It has been my privilege to be in 
close contact with the development 
of industrial dentistry in a_ suc- 
cessful organization in which there 
are 18 dental dispensaries. The ex- 
perience gained during a period of 
years has been extremely valuable 
because of the geographical distri- 
bution of the branches, the wide 
diversity in nationalities, and the 
definite proportion of men and 
women visiting the several clinics. 
Some idea of the volume of work 
and its diversified character may be 
gained by the following brief sum- 
mary of the reports of the past 
year, It might be well to note that 






in this period but relatively few 
new people were taken on. 


















































EXAMINATIONS: 
Accepted applicants ....2,000 
Employees 4,800 - 
. —-— 6,800 
FILLINGS: 
Amalgam 1,550 
Cement 475 
Gutta percha 650 
Silicate 75 
Gold inlay ..................... 20 
—-— 2,760 
PULPs: 
Capped . 40 
Removed 110 
—— 150 
CANALS: 
Dressed sy 420 
PU csi ccodeces $5 
—— 505 
TREATMENTS: 
WP VOCTMOD cccesscccccecseessossece 865 
Pulpitis .......... 670 
Percimentitis ................ 75 
Alveolar abscess: 
BOD... nbilicizinceddcccseil 300 
Chronic aoa 
Gingivitis .............0....00. 340 
Stomatitis ao ges 
Prophylaxis .................. 2,370 
aniimnii $055 
EXTRACTIONS: 
Local anesthesia .......... 955 
General anesthesia...... 720 
—— 1,675 
X-Ray CASES 2,060 
MISCELLANEOUS 3,345 
Totals 22,310 





The work in this group of dental 
clinics has been gradually stand- 
ardized by the experience of the 
past five or six years and the lim- 
itations have become so nearly uni- 
form in the various dispensaries 
that an outline of the scope of this 
activity as now conducted should be 
of considerably more value than it 
would have been several years ago. 

The principle that has actuated 
the conduct of the dental clinics is 
that underlying all industrial med- 
ical activities, namely, preventive 
medicine. In the beginning the 
scope of work was limited by our 
lack of experience, by the attitude 
of employees toward this new ac- 
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tivity, by the attitude of. the outside 
practitioner, by the attitude of plant 
executives and by the fact that den- 
tists entering this field were for the 
first time brought into contact with 
the practice of group dentistry on 
adults. 

It was necessary to start the ac- 
tivity with dentists unfamiliar with 
industrial work. Many were tried, 
but few were chosen. Some were 
discouraged by the limitations of 
the work as compared to the variety 
in private practice. Others did not 
sense the educational opportunity 
for instruction in oral hygiene. 


Here is a medical man who 
emphasizes the value of instruc- 
tion in mouth hygiene. He calls 
it preventive medicine. 

To quote further: 


Educational Propaganda 


A good time to begin the educa- 
tional work in mouth hygiene is 
when the employee is first seen. As 
indicated above, this may consist in 
personal demonstration and instruc- 
tion at the time of the initial exam- 
ination and will serve to establish 
contact between the new employee 
and the dental clinic. Subsequent 
visits, especially in connection with 
prophylaxis, will give additional 
opportunities for personal instruc- 
tion in mouth hygiene. Usually a 
fitting text can be found in the neg- 
lected work advised at the time of 
the preliminary examination.. Talks 
to larger groups may be given, il- 
lustrated by lantern slides and mo- 
tion pictures. Another opportunity 
for educational propaganda is of- 
fered in the plant magazine. The 
papers should be carefully edited 
and simplified in order to eliminate 
technical phraseology. They should 
also be illustrated by sketches and 
photographs, if possible. The mo- 
tion pictures may either be a part 
of the library of the medical depart- 
ment, or may be available through 
co-operation with the local board of 
health or school dental clinics, or 
may be rented direct from a motion 
picture distributor, 





| 


Some general practitioners 
have opposed the plant dental 
dispensary, claiming that it di- 
verts patients from their offices, 
A superficial investigation only 
is necessary to learn that the op. 
posite is the case. Patients are 
discovered, directed and urged 
to go to the dentist. Let me 
quote Dr. Elliott again: 


Co-Operation With Out. 
side Dentists 


All major dental work is, as a 
rule, referred to outside dentists, 
preferably selected by the individ- 
ual worker. If the patient has never 
visited a dentist, or at any rate has 
no regular dentist, then it is the 
function of the dental clinic to help 
him in the selection of a competent 
man. This is done through co-oper- 
ation with the secretary of the local 
dental society, from whom a list of 
competent dentists is secured. Usu- 
ally two or three names are given 
together with their addresses and 
office hours. The patient is in every 
instance furnished with a copy of 
our record of examinations and 
with a note regarding the work 
done in the dispensary and any 
x-ray films that have been taken. 
These referred cases should always 
be followed-up in order to make sure 
that the necessary work is done. 
Frequently it will be found that two 
or three interviews are necessary t» 
persuade the individual of the ne- 
cessity of having his work attende1 
to. Finally the employee should be 
requested to report back to the dis- 
pensary when the work is con- 
pleted and notes of examination 
made on the permanent record card. 


We have a limited number of 
reprints of Dr. Elliott’s paper 
we would be glad to send to 
OraL HycGIENE readers while 
our supply lasts. 

Industrial dentistry is cer 
tainly being appreciated. In the 
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same magazine there appears an 
article, ‘““Pennsylvania Railroad 
Medical and Surgical Service,” 
by E. B. Hunt, Superintendent, 
Pennsylvania System Voluntary 
Relief Department, Philadel- 
shia, Pa. Read this paragraph 
from this article: 


Focal infections of the teeth are 
3 numerous that it would appear 
as if every person, during the life 
of his teeth, has had some obscure 
ymptomatology which, when sifted, 
points to the teeth as the offending 
organs. Many hundreds of x-ray 
plates are taken yearly, and it is 
exceptional not to find some infec- 
tion which, when treated, clears up 
the general and local conditions. 
Hundreds of teeth are extracted for 
the relief of abscesses and infective 
troubles and thousands of dental 


examinations: are made during the 


year. Dental hygiene is empha- 
sized in our first-aid lectures to em- 
ployees, and as the years roll on we 
note daily beneficial effects from 
our persistent efforts to elevate oral 
hygiene to the rank that it deserves. . 


The trades unions are study- 
ing to conserve the worker’s 
health. —The Journeymen Paint- 
ers and Allied Crafts Health 
Department, located at 80 East 
Eleventh Street, New York 
City, have a dentist to carry out 
the dental part of their health 
program. Included in the work- 
ers Health Bureau health pro- 
gram are news releases, enti- 
tled “Health Facts for Trade 
Unions.” ‘These are given out 
bi-monthly to the labor press. 





She Has Most 





H&S Photos 


Beautiful Teeth 





Miss Bee Barclay, of New York, shown above, was winner of the contest 
at the Beauty Culture Exposition held in New York City 


for the most beautiful teeth. 
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Conservation of — 


CHILDREN’S TEETH 


By W. D. LYON, D.D.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











This is one of the four oral hygiene radio 
talks broadcast to the nation during January | 
from Station KDKA, Westinghouse Electric | 
& Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., announcement of 
which appeared in January ORAL HYGIENE. 








my) HE most important 
Neal period in a child’s 
| life is the first 12 
| years. The growth 
Ae J and development 
up to 12 years is very rapid, and 
that is the foundation on which 
we expect to build the man or 
woman. 

Without good, sound teeth 
we cannot expect to build a 
good, solid foundation. 

Every cavity helps to destroy 
the masticating power of the 
child; and if the ‘cavity is not 
filled it is not Téng*until the 
tooth is lost. Unless the food is 
well masticated we cannot ex- 
pect to build a healthy child. 

The baby’s teeth must be kept 
right if good health and sound, 
regular and permanent teeth are 
desired. It is cruelty to permit 
the teeth of a young child to 
decay, or to neglect -baby teeth 
that show decay merely because 
the teeth are only temporary. 
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Temporary teeth are just as im- 
portant to the child as are per- 
manent teeth to the adult. 
until very recently hav: w 


learned that at least fou:  .. | 


of the trouble people have 
their teeth in adult years is due 
to neglect of the first set. 
Parents generally are under 
the impression that it is not 
worth while to concern ‘| em- 
selves much about the first ‘teeth, 
as they are only temporary °"' 
must be lost sooner or later 
way. This is a very grave mis- 
take, because the pfdéper devel- 
opment of the jaw depends 
largely, if not wholly, upon the 
length of time the first teeth 2° 
retained. If the first teeth >” 
allowed to decay and be 
abscessed, the permanent 
are sure to be damaged. 
for this reason the child s: 
be taken regularly to the . 
tist to keep the first teeth under 
close observation. 
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sNature does not seem to make 
Ihe first teeth of as good mate- 

‘al as the second set. At least, 
decay seems to work much faster 
‘: the first than in the second 
gt. [his is due, probably, to 
the fact that the growing child 
needs more lime when the bones 
are growing and the second set 
of teeth are forming, so the first 
teeth do not nave the resistance 
to fight decay. 

The best way to combat de- 
cay is to see that the child has 
plenty of tooth - building food 
and to see the mouth is kept 
clean. The care of the teeth 
fom the time the first tooth 
appears until the child enters 
shoo! is entirely up to the par- 
ents or guardians. 

After the child enters school 
the school medical or dental ex- 
aminers should advise the par- 
ents. About 90 per cent of the 
hildzen entering school need 
witittt:treatment. ‘This is not 
‘ways because the teeth have 
not been properly cleaned. The 
incorrect. diet of the mother dur- 
ing the prenatal period is re- 
sponsible for a large amount of 
decat; because the teeth start to 
develop as early as the fifth 
waekvof fetal life and continue 
myelop until birth. At birth 
all of the deciduous teeth are 
formed or have started to form. 
lf all mothers would eat the 
proper foods during this period, 
and if the child was given the 
"reper diet after birth, there 
aad. be very little need of den- 


- 





der 








4 the age of six the first per- 
oeht molar or, as it is com- 
“bly called, sixth-year molar 
appears. ‘This is probably the 





most important tooth of the per- 
manent set, as it is the corner- 
stone of the mouth. So if these 
four first molar teeth are lost or 
decayed or misplaced all the 
other teeth are likewise going to 
be misplaced. If the second de- 
ciduous molar is lost before 
this tooth erupts, the sixth-year 
molar will come forward and 
will be misplaced and all the 
other permanent teeth suffer 
likewise. 

A molar tooth is formed from 
five different germs, and as they 
unite to form the tooth each 
germ forms a cusp. In many 
cases this sixth-year molar 
erupts before the germs are en- 
tirely united, and this leaves a 
fine crack at the bottom. of the 
groove in the tooth. ‘This is an 
excellent place for decay to start, 
and very often the tooth is so 
badly decayed by the time the 
dentist sees it that nothing can 
be done to save it. 

The sixth-year molar is the 
most neglected tooth in the 
mouth—often through igno- 
rance of the parent mistaking it 
for a temporary tooth—and not 
until the child has a jumping 
toothache is the damage de- 
tected, and frequently the tooth 
must be extracted. 

Sometimes it requires a long 
argument to persuade the parent 
that the sixth-year molar is not 
a temporary tooth. 

In Bridgeport, Conn., one of 


the requirements for passing 


from the fifth to the sixth grade 
in the public schools is to have 
no unfilled cavities. Last fall 
100 per cent passed. 

In Boston, 95 per cent of the 
children in the seventh grade 
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have their sixth-year molars in 
perfect condition. 

A child’s progress in school 
depends, in large degree, on the 
condition of the teeth. This is 
shown by the fact that Bridge- 
port spends less than any other 
city for the repeated schooling 
of backward children. This is 
based upon carefully kept rec- 
ords and regular inspection. 
What has been done in Bridge- 
port and Boston can be done 
anywhere. 

To be sure that we all know 
this important sixth-year molar, 
count back six from the center 
of the mouth and you have it. 

Decay of the teeth always 
starts from the outside and never 
from the inside, as is the impres- 
sion of the majority of the par- 
ents. Decay starts most fre- 
quently: between the teeth. The 
enamel of the teeth covers the 
outside and is made up of crys- 
tal-like rods. ‘These rods are ce- 








mented together by a natural 
cementum, and this cementum 
can be dissolved by acid. 

Sugar and starchy foods, jf 
allowed to remain in the mouth, 
ferment and form lactic acid, 
which dissolves the cement jn 
the enamel and the crystal-like 
rods fall out, leaving a cavity. 
After the enamel is broken 
through it is very easy for bac. 
teria to eat the dentine and 
undermine the rest of the en- 
amel before you know it and the 
whole tooth is gone. 

If our children are going to 
have good, strong teeth, give 
them plenty of wholesome food, 
have them drink plenty of milk, 
not eat so many sweets, see that 
the teeth are cleaned three or 
four times a day and consult a 
dentist often. 

If your dentist does not care 
to work with children, ask him 
to refer you to someone who 
does. 





Likes “Dr. Pepys” 


Editor ORAL HYGIENE: 


It is seldom that I comment on articles in ORAL HYGIENE, as 
they are all excellent, but I wish to say at this time that I became 
interested in the article, ““The Chicago Meeting,” before I knew 


what I was reading. 


Dr. Pepys is an excellent writer and has a keen faculty of seeing 


things. 


Waltham, Mass. 


I hope he will write often. 


Very truly, 
A. R. Garvey, D. D. S. 


Look Out! 
It has been reported to OrAL HYGIENE that certain persons, 


claiming to be dentists, have been calling upon members of the 
profession, putting up hard-luck stories, and endeavoring to borrow 


small sums of money. 


In order to influence the intended victims, 
the names of prominent dentists are given as references. 
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Oral Hygiene 
in IOWA 








By GEO. H. WANDEL, D.D.S., Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


Dear Doctor McGee: 
ne WAS recently ap- 
4 ea pointed a member 
| of the Sheppard- 
| Towner staff in 

—iemme Lowa, to organize 
and develop the dental phase of 
the work over the State. I have 
been doing considerable reading 
as to the oral hygiene activities 
of other states, but have seen no 
report of Iowa’s activity in that 
work. ‘This was the reason for 
my writing to you and inquiring 
about it. In answer to your re- 
quest for a report from Iowa, I 
am going to try to give you a 
general report of conditions as 
they now exist. 

To date, the oral hygiene ac- 
tivities in Lowa have been the 
result of individual and local 
initiative. No general, state-wide 
program has been evolved. We 
have a number of “live wires’ 
in the work who are doing much 
to agitate the question in their 
own localities. It is practically 
impossible, however, for a man 
who is in the general practice of 
dentistry to put in much time in 
the development of any set pro- 
gram along this line. It is with 
this idea in mind, desiring not in 
the least to belittle but to en- 
courage the efforts of these “‘live 
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wires,” that | have taken it 
upon myself to answer your re- 
quest for information as to oral 


hygiene in Iowa. 


At present we have a num- 
ber of school clinics in opera- 
tion in some of the larger towns 
in the State. There are about 
eight hygienists at work in the 
State, some being in private 
practitioners’ offices and some in 
these school clinics. Some of 
the school clinics have full-time 
dentists and some part-time den- 
tists. Some have dentists and 
hygienists and some have just 
the dentist. 

This year we hope to develop 
a more general, state-wide pro- 
gram for Iowa. The Sheppard- 
Towner and State University 
Extension departments have 
hired me to devote my entire 
time to the organization of an 
oral hygiene program for lowa. 
This program is to solicit the 
close co-operation and endorse- 
ment of the State Dental So- 
ciety and the profession at large. 
A thorough study of the meth- 
ods used in other states is being 
made and, with those methods 
in mind, we are trying to de- 
vise a plan that will be adapt- 
able for our use. Pennsylvania 
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and North Carolina systems are 
being watched with interest. 
Weare going to feel our way, 
gradually broadening our sys- 
tem, and stressing certain phases 
as the openings present them- 
selves. Our plan is to be one of 
education to start with, with the 
expectation of increasing educa- 
tional efficiency by the addition 
of traveling clinics, which will 
do some emergency work and 
prophylaxis. Our educational 
‘program will endeavor to enlist 
every possible line of activity. 


We feel that while the pre-. 


school age is the age to empha- 
size in preventive work, yet the 
dental education of the child in 
school is also an absolute neces- 
sity for the eventual success of 
this work. 


We are well taken care of as 
to ready machinery necessary to 
reach the pre-school child and 
the expectant mother as well. 
Under the system we follow in 
our Sheppard- Towner work, we 
send out over the State a num- 
ber of staffs, each staff consist- 
ing of a nurse and pediatrician 
and physician on maternity. We 
have only one dentist to travel: 
with these staffs at present, but 
hope to be able to have one 
for each staff eventually. ‘These 
staffs hold clinics in the differ- 
ent communities and make ex- 
aminations of children up to 
seven years of age. They also 
give advice to mothers as to 
medical and dental care of them- 
selves and children. ‘This is the 
skeleton around which we ex- 
pect to build our traveling den- 


tal clinics and field education. 
Lectures with the aid of slide 
and films will be given wher. 
ever possible. 

We have not made any defi- 
nite plan as to how we will at- 
tack the problem of dental edv- 
cation in the schools, but it will 
undoubtedly be -worked out in 
conjunction with the rest of our 
educational work. North Da- 
kota and also the work of Fones 
and Smith, and others, are being 
watched. This.part of the work 
is a big question inxitself. 

In conjunction with the edv- 
cation of the city we will make 
every effort to obtain the co- 
operation of the dental and med- 
ical professions. Without their 
co-operation we can expect to 
accomplish little. It would be 
useless to advise mothers to send 
their children to the dentist for 
dental attention if the dentist 
persists in the belief that the 
temporary teeth are not impor- 
tant and do not need attention. 
Likewise it would be futile to 
stress. the importance of proper 
diet to the mother and child if 
the dentist and physician espe- 
cially do not give them specific 
instructions as to essentials in 
diet. 

We realize and feel we have 
our work cut out for us, with 
more or less uncertainty as to 
the eventual outcome. At the 
same time, from the interest that 
has been shown by the medical 
and dental professions and the 
public at large, we have reason 
to feel encouraged. | 
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By JOHN PHILIP ERWIN, D.D.S., Perkasie, Pa. 





Part III. 


SFTER you learn 
a) the tricks of story- 

| telling and master 
H the science of tar- 
| ws get creation, then 
study the principles of prepar- 
ing dental darts. 

Dental darts are major tooth- 
truths reduced to simple, com- 
prehensive terms, sharpened into 
pointy poems. 

Poetic aphorisms, throughout 
all ages, have wielded salutary 
influence. “They have improved 
human conduct. Their leaven 
has raised character. Your own 
life has profited by their subtle 
charm. 

You hesitated to contend with 
a stupid, stubborn fellow when 
a wise voice whispered : 





A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still. 


A gentleman noted for his 
large circle of influential friends 
gave as the secret of his win- 
ning ways the following dart: 

I pray the prayer of Plato old, 

God make thee beautiful within; 


And let thine eyes the good behold 
In everything save sin. 


He said: “My mother taught 
me that poem when I was a boy. 
She told me I would always 
have a host of friends if I saw 
only the good in others and kept 


Trumps and Tricks of Teaching Tooth-Truths 


my own nature sunny and beau- 
tiful. And mother was right.” 

Nothing has seasoned our 
“going outs” and “coming ins’ 
as has 


Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and 
wise. 


Undoubtedly the primrose 
path has been deprived of many 
a slipping saint when conscience 
whispered : 


Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive 


And many wayward steps have 
been led into sacred paths by 


A Sunday well spent 
Brings a week of content 
And strength for the toils of the 
’morrow ; 
But a Sunday profaned, 
Whate’er may be gained, 
Is sure a forerunner of sorrow. 


Miss Marion Firor, a mis- 
sionary who taught five years in 
China, told me that one of the 
popular methods among Orien- 
tal educators is the teaching of 
big truths, reduced to simple 
terms, turned into poetic forms. 

It is my opinion that this 
method is too little used in our 
present public school system. 


Dental darts are your right- 
bowers in teaching tooth-truths. 
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They are attractive. Their 
truth is self-evident. The or- 
dinary mind easily grasps their 
moral. Their potentialities in- 
crease with use. They are ever 
remembered —stay ‘“‘sticked.”’ 
They build pleasing dental char- 
acter. 

Here is a dental dart that has 
prompted many to clean their 
teeth: . 

DAILY DUTIES 


Sunday to church always starts the 
week right; 
Monday for washing—be early and 


bright; 

Tuesday the iron and needle per- 
form; 

Wednesday go calling in neat uni- 
form; 

Thursday we study our minds to 
improve; 

Friday for baking—now have a hot 
stove ; 

Saturday clean everything within 
sight ; 


Everyday brush and cream, morn- 
ing and night. 

Children of the primary 
grades enjoy learning and recit- 
ing “Daily Duties.” The jingle 
pleases them. It exerts a marked 
influence throughout their en- 
tire lives. I could write pages 
on the tales patients have told 
about how “everyday brush and 
cream, morning and night,” has 
encouraged them to do their 
dental duty. 

Here is a dental dart popular 
with girls of the junior high- 
school age: 


He traveled east. He traveled west. 
He traveled north and south— 

But never saw a sweeter sight - 
Than Helen’s lovely mouth. 


When teaching this dart I 
have the ‘girls copy in their 


ee 


books Edgar Allen Poe’s little 


verse: 





TO HELEN 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea 
The weary, wayworn wanderer 
bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to 
roam, 

Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic 

face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me 
home 

To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 
Lo! In yon brilliant window niche 

How statute like I see thee stand, 

The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 

Are Holy land! 

It is unnecessary, in teaching 
the above dart, to dwell upon 
the value of feminine charms. 
Young girls know that fact. But 
it is highly important to em- 
phasize that without a lovely 
mouth Helen could not enjoy a 
classic face. Drive home the 
vital truth that the most fasci- 
nating feature of a charming 
face is a beautiful set of pearly 
teeth. If desired, illustrate this 
dart with pictures of popular 
screen artists. “The manager of 
your moving-picture house will 
supply you, free of cost, with 
large poster pictures of classic- 
faced Helens. 

To illustrate the influence of 
teeth upon beauty, bluepencil the 
mesial corner of Pola Negri’s 
right central. Deface one of 
Mary Pickford’s laterals. You 
can imagine the results. 

Properly presented, the Helen 
dart will prove one of the most 
effective lessons you will teach 
girls. 
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Judge William Lindsay, when 
he discharged three school teach- 
ers on charges of brutality, said: 
“The only way you can reach 
the soul of a boy is through the 
seat of his pants.”’ 

In this opinion I cannot agree 
with the eminent jurist. My 
experience with the mouth leads 
me to contend that he starts at 
the wrong end. 

Oral hygiene, applied to the 
teeth, has converted more boys, 
and saved them eternally, than 
has the rod, applied south- 
wardly. 

Understand, I am speaking 
of the normal boy. I do not 
refer to mental and moral de- 
generates. The latter require 
institutional treatment. 

Educators need to recognize 
that every school room has its 
syphilitics, epileptics, imbeciles, 
degenerates. Blindness to this 
fact has been a Niagara of ex- 
pense to. taxpayers. 

I contend that the normal boy 
readily responds to the proper 
suggestion. Just one interesting 
case : 

“Rats” the gang called him. 
He was in that dirty stage of 
evolution that many boys must 
pass through. His mother com- 
plained. She coaxed. His dad 
threatened —and_ walloped. 
Ne’er a bit of good. 

Occasionally — rarely — he 
would brush his teeth. As a 
rule he presented his mouth for 
dental services decorated with 
candy, peanuts, pretzels or rem- 
nants of lunch. Not once did I 
mention his dental sins. Base- 
ball, of which he was very fond, 






was usually our chief topic of 
conversation. 

Upon one occasion I| surprised 
and shocked him by remarking, 
quite casually: ‘Well, Charles, 
you certainly have a beautiful 
set of teeth. And you keep them 
so pretty.” 

‘That evening he repeated to 
his mother what I had said. She 
shrewdly caught my suggestion. 
She complimented him upon 
making such a hit with me. He 
was delighted. Never after that 
did he fail to present his mouth 
“acceptable in my sight.” 

A few visits later I completed 
my conversion of “Rats” by 
teaching him the following den- 
tal dart: 

You may boast about your riches, 

Your learning and your grace, 


Still folks will not admire you 
When they see your toothless face. 


That marked the turning 
point in the life of “Rats.’’ He 
started to clean up. And smile? 
You should see him smile. Of 
course, everyone praised him for 
his teeth. He just had to live 
up to his new reputation. 

Judge Lindsay should know 
that human nature is identically 
the same in a boy as in a jurist. 

Young, as well as old, love 
praise — praise for something 
they have or do. We all relish 
admiration. The toughest kid I 
ever knew softened into tears 
when I patted him on the shoul- 
der and told him he was a good 
fellow. As saviors of boys we 
commit no graver error than 
when we continually criticize 
and find fault with wild boys. 

(To be continued) 
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Edztorials 


REA PROCTOR McGEE, D.D.S., M.D., Editor 
212 Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Associate Editors: 


Puitie R. Tuomas, D.D.S. 
E. L. Petrisone, D.D.S. 


QO; 


Dallas 


=e ts biggest meeting in the his- 
Rematory of the American Dental 
<a> hee Association will be held in the 
ea) Most energetic city in the biggest 
state in America next November. 


This will be the first A. D. A. meeting 


ever held in Texas. 


This is the year to go to that fabulous 
state of the Great Southwest. 


In these days of alleged progress, when 
the big idea seems to be that all individ- 
uality must be destroyed in order that 
fortunes may be built up for people who 
don't know how to use them, we are 
rapidly getting to look alike, think alike 
and act alike. 

There was a day when East was East 
and South was South and West was West. 

There was a time when the Fiji Islanders 
wore ‘‘gee strings’’ for evening dress and 
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| didn’t have rubber stamp universities. 


There was even a time when the Eskimo 
was unacquainted with face powder and 
canned beans. 

All of those happy days are past — even 
Texas is becoming civilized — West Vir- 
ginia is wilder than Oklahoma and Dodge 
City is as sedate as Boston. Even Denver 
has forgotten “‘Soapy Smith.”’ If you 
wish to see what is left of the vanishing 
West of the old days, go quickly. 

You had better attend this meeting 
because long before the next one is held 
in Texas, there will be skyscrapers where 
once the festive cowboy held forth. 


_The only lariats left will be the steel 
cables on the elevators. Here is what 
Dallas has to'say of herself: 


‘Texas occupies all the continent of 
North America except a small part set 
aside for the United States and Canada. 
Texas owns the north half of the Rio 
Grande, the only dusty river in the world, 
also the only one, with the possible exce 
tion of the Trinity, which is navigable 
for pedestrians and mud cats. 


“Texas is bounded on the North by 
twenty-five or thirty states and on the 
east by all the oceans in the world except 
the Pacific, and on the south by the Gulf 
of Mexico and South America, and on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean, the milky way, 
and the Sidereal Universe. If Texas were 
chopped loose from the rest of the United 
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States and the Panhandle, it would float 
out into the ocean, for it rests upon a 
vast subterranean sea of fresh water. 


‘“Texas 1s so big that people in Browns- 
ville call the Dallas people Yankees, and 
the citizens of El Paso sneer at the citizens 
of Texarkana as being snobs of the effete 
East. It is 150 miles further from El Paso 
to Texarkana than it is from Chicago to 
New York; Dallas is nearer St. Paul, 
Minn:, than it is to Brownsville, Texas. 
The United States with Texas left out 
would look like a three-legged Boston 
terrier. Chief occupation of the people 
of Texas is trying to keep from making all 
the money in the world. Chief pursuit of 
the Texans was formerly Mexicans, but 
now it is land buyers, steers and Texas 
crop records. 


‘Texans are so proud of Texas that they 
cannot sleep at night. If a Texan’s head 
should be opened, the map of the State 
would be found on his brain. Unless your 
front gate is at least eighteen miles from 
your front door you do not belong to 
society as constituted in Texas. Mrs. 
Kind’s gate is 150 miles from her front 
door and she is thinking of moving her 
house back so that she won't be annoyed 
by the passing automobiles. Other Texas 
landlords have whole mountain ranges 
and rivers on their ranches. One Texan. 
has forty miles of navigable river on his 
farm. If the proportion of cultivated land 
in Texas were the same as Illinois, the 
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he forty-seven other states combined. 
Texas has enough land to supply every 
man, woman, and child in the whole 
world, with a tract of 5 x 20 ft. and have 
enough left over for the armies of the 
world to march around the border abreast. 
Texas grows enough alfalfa which, if baled 
and built into a stairway, would reach to 
the pearly gates. If all the hogs in Texas 
were one hog, he would be able to dig 
the Panama Canal‘in three roots. If all 
the Texas steers were one steer, he could 
stand with his front feet in the Gulf of 
Mexico, one hind foot in the Hudson 
Bay, and with his horns punch holes in 
the moon, and his tail brush off the mists 
from the Aurora Borealis. , 
‘“As Texas is to the Universe, so Dallas 

is to Texas. 

‘‘Come to Dallas.’’ 


Fa of Texas crops would equal that of 





Why Do They Do It? 





SB eexeNiLFORE the eye, ear, nose and 
isv¥f4) throat section of the Pennsyl- 
WA; 3 S| vania State Medical Society, Dr. 

4, Edward Stieren read a most 


interesting and constructive paper on “‘The 
Role of Impacted and Unerupted Teeth in 
Ocular Disorders. ’’ 

With the most careful professional cour- 
tesy and consideration, Dr. Stieren gave 
credit to every medical man who was even 
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remotely connected with the cases cited , 3 


— he spoke in every instance with appreci- 
ation of the dental collaboration, but 
studiously avoided the mention of the 
names of the dentists who performed the 
dental operations that resulted in the cure 
of the eye disorders. 

Is it possible that medical ethics objects 
to the mention of the dentist by name 
when his professional service is of ac- 
aibwheclaiel value, or is it possible that 
medical bigotry is still alive? 














“The “Review of Clinical 


Stomatology” 


re) NEW journal that promises to 
2) be of much value and interest 
S| has made its appearance. This 


i TS (ox ; 
dn | review will be issued as a 


sup lement to the Journal of Opthalmology, 
Otology, and Laryngology, New York, and 
will be known as the Review of Clinical 
Stomatology. 

The editors are Alfred Asgis, D.D.S., 
New York, and George W. Mackenzie, 
M.D., Philadelphia. The associate editors 
are Wm. G. Shemley, M.D., Philadelphia, 
and Walter B. Veazie, Ph. D., of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

The collaborators are Endore Dubeau, 
D.D.S., of Montreal, E. V. McCollum, 
Ph.D,, Sc.D., John Hopkins, Oliver T. 


i. All| 
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Osborne, M.A., M.D., Yale, and G. Reese 
Satterles, M.D., New York. 

This journal will have a field peculiarly 
its own. : The first numbers give great 
promise of value and interest in the very 
important function of coordinating the 
most advanced thought in medicine and 
dentistry. 


An Oral Hygzene Film 


mGLRE is a good idea for health 
siq@ programs. 
NUeipes ba «= This is one of the few life 
Peed insurance companies that recog- 
nize the importance of dental examina- 
tions. 

The following is text of a circular I 
recently receiot 










Work1nc For Dear Lire 
Producer: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company with the advice 
of the National Health Council. 
Distributor: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. | 
Length: Two reels. 
Rental; Transportation charges only. 

“That one’s body requires the same regular and thorough 
examination that the various mechanical contrivances receive 
which make for the daily comfort of the man of to-day, is the 
central idea of this very effective health film. But more than 
this, the film also succeeds in giving the audience a working 
idea at least, of what a thorough health examination should be. 

**The scenario is well planned and the argument is convincing. 
The asta. og 7% is very good, and the audience is sufficiently 
interested in Mr. Jones, the so-called hero, to feel satisfaction 
in his decision to give the intelligent, systematic care to his body 
that he has always given his automobile. Unquestionably this 
film should have wide circulation because it brings a vitally 
important health message to everyone.'’—Review 

By Hearts Fitms Committge, NationaLt Hearts Councit. 
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If you have a story that appeals to you as funny, send it in to the 


editor. 


They were motoring. The talk 
ran to a discussion on vaccination. 
He thought vaccination on the arm 
the proper thing; on the other hand, 
she stated most emphatically that 
she didn’t let the doctor vaccinate 
her where the scar would always 
show. ‘To prove his contention, he 
rolled up his sleeve and showed 
that the scar had almost become in- 
visible. 

She then inquired: “Would you 
like to see where I was vacci- 
nated ?” 

He eagerly replied: 
deed.” 

“Well,” said she, “keep your eyes 
open; we’ll drive by there pretty 
soon.” 


“Yes, in- 


© o 


“Why do bagpipers always keep 
walking up and down while they 
are playing?” 

“Because it makes them harder 
to hit.” 

© o> 


The floorwalker approached the 
rather perturbed looking young man 
just inside the entrance of the de- 
partment store. 

“You look as though you wished 
some sort of information, sir. Can 
I be of service to you?” 

“T don’t know,” said the perspir- 
ing young man. “I was told to go 
in here and purchase either a cami- 


sole or a casserole, and for the life 


of me I can’t remember which.” 

“Well,” said the floorwalker pa- 
tiently, “if you’ll tell-me what kind 
of a chicken you propose to put in 
it, perhaps I can help you.” 


He may print it—but he won’t send it back. 


“Did Charles kiss you last nigh 
Penelope?” asked a Boston mother 

“There was a slight labial jum 
taposition as Charles departed 
mother dear; but I assure you ¥ 
was only momentary and therefor 
innocuous.” ; 
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A landlord in a certain tow 
found it no easy matter to collegt 
his rent with unfailing regularity. | 

One woman was particularly try 
ing in this respect, and he though 
himself lucky if he only receive 
from her part of the rent due. 4 

One morning when he called af 
her house she offered him half @ 
dollar. 3 

“Is that all you’ve got for me?™ 
he inquired with a scowl. “You’té 
so much in arrears.” ‘4 

“Go on, now, and be satisfied,® 
was the reply. “You wouldn’t havé 
that if my old man hadn’t sold the 
back door.” j 
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“You took that little blonde from) 
the notions department home last? 
night, didn’t you?” j 

“T’ll say I did, and I kissed herd 
good-night, too.’ : 

“What did she say?” j 

“Oh, she just said, wel that be® 
all: >? 39 . 
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She laughs at his wit, 

But it’s not from delight; 
He has not made a hit— 

She has teeth that are white. 





